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SOME TESTS OF THE RELATIVE ANTIQUITY OF 

HOMERIC BOOKS 

By John A. Scott 

I. AN AEOLIC INFINITIVE BEFORE THE BUCOLIC DIERESIS 

It is agreed that if there be an unanswerable argument for divid- 
ing the Homeric poems into different strata this argument is not to 
be found in the poetry as poetry but in the test of language. Men 
who have judged Homer merely as poetry have had no standing in 
the supreme court of criticism, for in this court language holds the 
final decision. Jebb's Homer, page 117, says "Poets regard the 
Homeric poems as a unity; critics favor manifold authorship." 

No test seems to me more convincing than the test of the Aeolic 
infinitive in -tpev. This is clearly an archaic survival even in Homer 
and, as Witte has shown in his article on the Homeric language in 
Pauly-Wissowa, sub voce "Homeros," p. 2217, this infinitive is not 
found in Ionic-Attic, Homeric poetry having inherited it from earlier 
songs. Witte, following Bekker, shows that the Homeric verse 
has a peculiarly conservative influence just before the bucolic 
dieresis, and that it is just because of such a conservative influence 
that this infinitive is preserved at all, for he asserts, p. 2245, that it 
is never found in any other part of the verse, " Altertiimliche Formen, 
die sich nur vor der bukolischen Diarese finden, sind z. B. die Infini- 
tive auf -ip.ev." This is an astounding error from one who assumes 
to be an expert in this particular field, as these few examples selected 
from many will show. 

A 443 waZSa re aol ayip.ev, <£ol/3cd 8' Upr/v hio.T6p,f$t]v. 

a 79 a6a.va.Tbiv d^KTjrt Oeuv epiSaivi/xev olos. 

/3 305 dXXa p,oi ea6Up.ev Kal tnvifiev, &s r6 irapos irep. 

This is simply an error and has no bearing on the question of 
Homeric authorship. This archaic infinitive does however furnish 
an important test for deciding the various Homeric strata and has 
been repeatedly so used; Witte says, in the article already cited, 
p. 2217: "I. Bekker, Homerische Blatter I, 147, hat beobachtet 
dass die Ilias im vierten Fuss 116 und die Odyssee 51 Infinitive auf 

^Classical Philology XIV, April, 1919] 136 
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-efiev aufweist." The difference here can hardly be explained by 
difference in theme, and it must be admitted that the poet of the 
Odyssey has revealed his comparative lateness by his greatly restricted 
use of this archaic and important infinitive, if the above-mentioned 
figures are correct. 

Bekker is accurately quoted by Witte and the latter scholar 
is thus absolved from any responsibility for the figures, and he is 
justified in emphasizing the importance of this chorizontic argument. 

Bekker is known as one of the outstanding Homeric scholars 
of the last century, and as he is also the editor of one of the most 
illustrious recensions of the complete text of Homer we are thus able 
to test his figures in the readings of his own text. 

His statistics for the Iliad are substantially correct, since in 
reading the Iliad in search of these infinitives I found 114, as compared 
with his 116, so that I conclude that I have overlooked two and that 
we both have used the same method in counting, but in making a like 
search in his own edition of the Odyssey I found, not his fifty-one, 
but I actually found seventy, so that while his figures for the Iliad 
are essentially correct those in the Odyssey must be increased nearly 
forty per cent. 

Inasmuch as the Iliad has 3583 more verses than the Odyssey, 
the seventy examples in the Odyssey show little relative decline 
when compared with the 116 of the longer poem. 

That it may be easy for anyone to test the reliability of these 
statistics for the Odyssey, a complete fist, as found in the edition of 
Bekker, is here given; a 91, 370, 392; 60, 207, 244, 305, 370; 
T 89, 93, 188, 237, 336; 5 29, 94, 139, 171, 210, 215, 473, 708; e 99, 
112; f 28, 257, 304, 327; t\ 109, 220; 6 223, 237; i 3, 101, 494; k 73; 
X 315, 442, 475; m 49, 160; v 395; £ 491; o 21, 393, 543; ir 152, 278, 
422; p 56, 81, 106, 520; a 3, 127, 357, 371; r 25, 64, 191, 316, 533; 
v 294; 69, 195, 312, 399; x 288; ^ 355; a> 307, 457; total, 70. 
In these figures no infinitive in -ifiev is counted unless it comes directly 
before the bucolic dieresis. I should have preferred to have compared 
all the infinitives of this formation, wherever they are found in the 
verse, but as Bekker chose 'to limit his investigation to this single 
position, I have no choice except to follow him. However, the value 
of this scrutiny is hardly less from the fact that it is not all-inclusive. 
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This test is so important and its conclusions so valid that it can 
confidently be applied, not only to the Iliad and Odyssey as wholes, 
but to the various assumed strata. The first four books of the Iliad 
have about 2,500 verses and they have sixteen examples of this archaic 
infinitive before the bucolic dieresis; while the first four books of 
the Odyssey have about 2,200 verses, yet they have twenty-one of 
these infinitives. Hence by this test of language the despised 
Telemacheia is older than the first four books of the Iliad. 

By this same test Iliad xxii, the core of the Ur-Ilias, with but one 
example of this infinitive, is extremely late, whereas x, the discredited 
Doloneia, with seven, xxiii with eight, and xxiv with six, are all early. 
No book in either poem is without this infinitive, Iliad xx and xxii 
have one each, and x, xiv, xx, and xxii of the Odyssey have a like 
number, while book iv of the Odyssey has eight, the other extreme, 
and likewise xv and xxiii of the Iliad. The average for the Odyssey 
is about three to each book, while the longer books of the Iliad 
average over four. 

The poet of the Odyssey did not rely on the Iliad for these archaic 
forms, but freely employed or formed infinitives in -i\xiv which are 
not found in the earlier poem. A partial list of such infinitives 
not used in the Iliad but found in the Odyssey, just before the bucolic 
dieresis, will show that the poet of the Odyssey was not borrowing from 
nor dependent on the Iliad; akakninev, arenfttnev, fiacri\ev£nev, j3Xw- 
UKefitv, f3ov\evenev, yqpaffKinev, eiSrjaefiev, daaaefiev, drirevenev, Kontfenev, 
cxpeKKenev, iraka^enev, iracrxipev, Tn<f>av<TKifiei> , pairrinev. 

When we compare the usage of the Iliad and the Odyssey, in 
the matter of this old infinitive formation, as found in the fourth foot, 
with that of the Homeric Hymns we find the greatest contrast, since 
the first seven Homeric Hymns with over two thousand verses have 
but two examples, iii. 68, and iv. 172. Five of these seven greatest 
Homeric Hymns thus have no examples, and the average for the 
seven is one to each thousand verses, while the first two thousand 
verses of the Odyssey have twenty, that is, one to each one hundred 
verses. 

Evidently this form was but a learned survival in the age when 
the Homeric Hymns were created, and many years must have 
separated these poems from the era which produced the Iliad and 
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the Odyssey, while the identical treatment as revealed in these two 
great poems assigns them to a single epoch. 

No artifice ever produced such similarity of usage, and this 
unconscious agreement can be explained on no other hypothesis 
than on that of identity of origin. 

II. THE ADJECTIVAL USE OF Ov8iv 

' Jebb in his Homer, page 188, under the heading " Differences 
between the language of the' Iliad and the Odyssey," presented 
the following paragraph; "In the Iliad ovSiv is used as an adverb, 
'not at all,' or as a substantive, 'nothing'; in the Odyssey it is used 
also as an adjective ov8& «ros, 5 350, etc., and so once in the Iliad, 
K 216." One would suppose from the argument and the use of 
"etc." that this adjectival use in the Odyssey must be very general, 
but in reality the verse cited by him is the only verse in the entire 
poem which can be made, even by a forced interpretation, to illus- 
trate the rule. 

The clearness and simplicity of ovSh twos' can find no parallel 
when the full passage is read, for the verse is, 

5 350 : tu>v ovSiv toi eyti Kpinpw eiros ovd' iinKeiiau). 

This is a typical verse in which the sense is found in the words 
before the caesura in the fourth foot, and the rest of the verse is a 
tag which repeats the idea already expressed; "Of these I will con- 
ceal nothing from you," and then the tag, "neither will I hide a 
word." The noun seems to me an afterthought, and the negative 
is too remote to have any genuine adjectival feeling. It takes 
careful handling and a little pressure to make an adjective out of 
ovSiv in this verse, yet this is the only example of the construction 
which is assumed to be a distinguishing mark of the Odyssey. 

Jebb is right in saying that K 216 is an example of this use, 
but he is wrong in saying it is the only example, for he has overlooked 
one of great importance in X 518, ovdev aoly' o$e\os. "No benefit 
to thee." These words are in the scene in which Andromache 
laments the fact that Hector is to have no benefit from the costly 
raiment she is about to burn for him. The negative and the noun 
go easily together, and all the editors whom I have consulted agree 
with Faesi, who translates it, "Fur dich kein Gewinn." 
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There are two reasonably certain examples of this adjectival 
use in Homer; neither is in the Odyssey, but both are in the Iliad. 

It is worth noting that one of these examples is in K and the other 
in X, another slight indication of the unity of authorship of the 
Doloneia and the Death of Hector. 

If it be granted that the negative has an adjectival force in the 
one passage in the Odyssey, even this admission would be but a feeble 
justification for the argument quoted above. 

III. HIATUS IN THE BUCOLIC DIERESIS 

Professor Jebb, in arraying the main arguments for assigning 
the Homeric poems to different ages and authors, lays especial 
emphasis on the difference existing between the Iliad and the Odyssey 
in the matter of the hiatus in the bucolic dieresis; Jebb's Homer, 
page 139 in the fifth edition: "Hiatus in the bucolic dieresis is 
about twice as frequent in the Odyssey as in the Iliad. Books xxiii 
and xxiv of the Iliad show an affinity with the Odyssey in this metrical 
point. Monro, Gr., 1(382." I shall take up the discussion of Monro 
later in this article. 

There are three kinds of hiatus in Homer: apparent hiatus, 
partial hiatus, and real hiatus. Real hiatus is generally spoken of 
as hiatus without the adjective "real." Apparent hiatus is found 
in those places where the Vulgate shows a hiatus, but where originally 
a consonant intervened between the two vowels, as in such a verse as 
A 4, avrovs Se eXwpta, where the final short vowel of di is not elided 
before an initial vowel, because the next word formerly began with 
a digamma. The hiatus is thus only apparent, a matter of printing 
or editing, and there is no defect in the meter. Such words are 
freely used in all parts of Homer. 

Partial hiatus is found in those verses where a diphthong or a 
long vowel is scanned as short before a following initial vowel or 
diphthong, as in such a verse as A 14, eicrifioXov 'AiroWuvos, where 
the final diphthong is scanned as short before the initial vowel. 
Examples of partial hiatus are on every page, and sometimes two 
or more in a single verse, as in A 299, ovre <roi ovre t<# ak\<#, lirei ktK, 
where partial hiatus is found in three consecutive feet. This form 
of hiatus, like the other, seems to have presented no feeling of discord 
either to the poet or to his hearers. 
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Genuine hiatus is confined to those passages in which a short 
final vowel is not elided, or in which a long vowel or a diphthong is 
not shortened metrically before another word with an initial vowel. 
Such a hiatus is rare in all parts of Homer, but long vowels and 
diphthongs in hiatus may sometimes retain their full quantity under 
the ictus, also occasionally before pauses in the verse, such as at the 
caesura or at the bucolic dieresis; also short vowels sometimes 
permit hiatus at these pauses. 

This paper concerns itself solely with genuine hiatus at the bucolic 
dieresis, and the use of the word "hiatus" is to be understood in 
that restricted sense. 

The examples of this hiatus are as follows; the text is Ludwich's: 



A 578: 


Aii, otppa fj.rj avre 


B 3: 


<f>peva, <5»s 'A^iXrja 


B 6: 


'Ayap.ip.vovi ovkov oveipov 


B 218: 


(Two\u>k6tv avrap vwepOt 


B 231: 


aydyo) t) dAAos A^ai/ov, 


B 262: 


aiSoi ap.<pt.Ka\v7rTti, 


B 397: 


iv6' rj ivOa yeVwrai, 

(There is no example of this 








hiatus in the Catalogue of the 




V 




Ships.) 


r 24: 


/cepaov rj aypu>v atya, 


A 138: 


irpb Si eiowo Kal ttjs. 


A 410: 


bfioiy evdeo Tip.rj. 


E 50: 


ey^ei o£voevri, 


E 215: 


<paav<5 iv rrvpl Oar/v. 


E 221: 


imftrjcreo, 5<ppa iSijcu 


E 484: 


Amatol r) kcv ayoutv 


E 538: 


irpb Si tlaaro \o\kos, 


E 542: 


T£ OpcriAo^dv T£. 


E 568: 


tyxto. dJjvoara 


Z 422: 


rjpari "AiSos acra) - 


H 11: 


ty\u S£v6evTi 


© 66: 


defeTO tepov rjpjxp 


© 105: 


im/3rj<rto, 5<j>pa tSijai 


© 120: 


®t)/3aiov, TUvtorrrja, 


© 514: 


(y\ti 6£v6evri 


I 238: 


An', owSe ti tUi 


I 690: 


KaTcAefaTO* a>s yap dvioyu, 


K 70: 


rroveayptda- S>Se rrov a/x/xi 


K 93: 


irep&iSia, ovSi p.oi ryrop 


K351: 


«ri ovpa ireAovrai 


K472: 


k4k\i.to, tv Kara. Kotruov, 


A 76: 


Kadeuiro, rf)(i CKacrrif 


A 84: 


ae£a.TO iepbv r)pap 


A 461: 


avt)(a£ero, ave 8' fraipovs. 


A 554: 


Tas T£ Tpei ccrcrv/uEvos wtp- 


A 791: 


SaC<ppovi, at Kt iridryrai. 


M320: 


p.c\n]8ea- d\X' apa Kal is 


N 584: 


«yX a b$voevri. 


S 130: 


IAkci ?A/cos aprrrar 


O 23: 


/3i)\ov, o<pp' av iKrrrai 


O 161: 


6tS>v rj eis aAa Slav. 


O 172: 


SierrraTO axcea'Ipis, 


O 177: 


Ottov rj eis aAa Slav. 


O 232: 


p-eya o<pp' av 'A^aioi 


O 271: 


tccpaov r) aypiov aiya 


O 536: 


tyX a dfvOEVTl. 


O 742: 


ey\a 6£v6tvri. 


n 226: 


avrov aWoira otvov. 


P 368: 


im oo-o-oi apicrToi 


P 518: 


irpb Si eicraTO \aXjc6i. 


P 663: 


T£ Tp£l i<T<Tvp.ei>6s TTtp- 


Y 22: 


irru^i OvAvp-iroio 


Y 170: 


io^ia dp.(j>OTepu>6ev 


<f> 111: 


Sei'Aij r) piaov r)pap 


$ 234: 


(iriaavro oiSpari dvwv 


* 195: 


vire<r)(CTo lepa KaAd. 


* 224: 


oSvptro oorea Kaicav, 


* 441: 


opKov olo-g atOXov. 


* 465: 


rjvla, ovSi Swao-ftj 


O 72: 


ExTopa - rj yap oi aiet" 


fi 207: 


o8e, ov o-' iXtrj<Ta 


O 641: 


rraudp.rjv, Kal aiOorra oivov. 
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That is, the Iliad has sixty reasonably certain examples of hiatus at 
the bucolic diaeresis, and there is one other given in the Teubner Text 
and in the Ameis-Hentze edition, S 128 irrirvfia, ov ktA. erijTVUov 
however is the reading given by Ludwich and Leaf. 
The following examples are from the Odyssey: 



a 


60: 


a 


263: 


P 


57: 


y8 232: 


y 


8: 


y 


435: 


8 831: 


e 


10: 


e 


87: 


£ 


391: 


V 


25: 


V 


122: 


6 491: 


i 


159: 


i 


438: 


K 


337: 


K 


404: 


/* 


75: 


/* 


252: 


/* 


374: 


£ 352: 





425: 


■K 


356: 


P 


536: 


T 


194: 


T 


380: 


V 


24: 


V 


306: 


X 


386: 


X 


426: 


(1) 


271: 


(1) 


524: 


K 


458: 



OXvpwu. ov vv t* 'OSvcrcrtvs 
vt/JLt<rt£tTO aliv Eovras 
te ai$<yira olvov 
at] Km. alo~vXa pt£oi 
tKaoTodi ewea. ravpovs 
tlpya£ero- y\0t 8' 'AOrjvr) 
T£ (kXvk avSrrjv 
th) koI auxvXa pt£ot 
Xpyo-oppam, clXrjXovda.'i 
iiravtraTO rjbi yaXrjvq 
yaojs- tw ov Tiva o?8a 
aXonj ippt^wrai 
irapetav rj aXXov dtcoixras 
Sv<ooe/ca, €s 8k exacrTijv 
l£io~o~vro dpo-Eva firjXa 
KiXcai vol ifinov Eivai 
ireXatrcraTe oirAa te iravra 
ipu>&, oiSe jtot' aWprj 
Kara eiSara fidXXotv 
'Yirepiovi. oyyeXos ^\(?e 
la (i(U,<^is €Ktivo>v. 
7roXv)(aXKOv cv)(Ofuu eivai. 
dtuiv, r) umSov avroi. 
T£ alOowa olvov. 
iv i^uvuTo-a 
eoiKora a>Se iSio-Ocu, 
eAiWeto iv&a km. evOa, 
£yX«' o£uoevti. 
?roA.vawr<5 - ot 8e te 7rdvr£s 
deifeTO, ou8e £ /tifnjp 
£v iitivuro-a 
Si eiWto ^aA.(cos. 
dAyea ix^uoEVTa 



a 61 : \api^€TO itpa pt£(i)v 

/J 46: d7r<o\£<ra, os 7ror' ev v/uiv. 

/J 230: dyavos Kai ^7rios lora) 

/3 417: e£eto - dyxt 8' 3,p' aurijs 

y 393: re eis dAa irirprj 

8 141 : EOi/cora o>8e ISto-Oou. 

e 8 : dyavos xat j^jtios terra) 

£ 81 : /x£ya\^ropa fVSov etetjuev 

£ 255: n-oiijo-aro, oc£p' itfiivoi 

j; 6: te io-<ptpov €icru> 

t) 70: avrov AXkivooio 

6 133: lpwp.i6a « tiv' a£0Xov 

i 56: aiiero Icpbv ypap 

i 215: EiSoVa ovrt OipMrrai 

k 44: i&apxOa. Stti Ta8' eo-tiv 

k 403". ipvo-o-arc rjirapovhe 

k 574: eV0' r/ ?v0a KiovTa 

ft 168: £iravcraTO rjSi yaX-qvr} 

p. 329 : i^€<f>$i.TO rfia irdvra 

v 114: £7ri rjpiarv Trao-qs 

£ 432: doAAea, dv 8t ovfiiaTrfi 

o 500 : te at&wra oivov. 

p 301: 'OSvcrtrea tyyiis tdvra. 

o- 102: n-ori tpKiov aiXrjs. 

t 233: Kara J<rj(aX£Oto 

t 403 : eijpEO otti (CE Orjai. 

v 166: 'Amatol EttropooKTtv. 

<f> 51 : cravtSos j8^, evOa. 8e X 1 ?^- '- 

X 408: /t£ya £io-i8ev epyov. 

O) 215: lEpEVCTOTE OS T« dpiCTTOS 

a> 466: T£v)(£a eo-o-euovto. 

a) 273: ^Eivjyia, oia £o>K£tv. 

<p 433: £yx £ 'j °yx l & °p' owtov. 



That is, the Odyssey has sixty-six reasonably certain examples of 
hiatus at the bucolic dieresis, and there is one other passage where 
the Teubner Text and Ameis-Hentze give x 249 Kevi' evynara, while 
Ludwich and the Oxford Text give neva efiynara. There are thus 
sixty or sixty-one examples of this hiatus in the Iliad against sixty- 
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six or sixty-seven in the Odyssey, an agreement which is surprising, 
even if it had never been an article of higher criticism that the differ- 
ence in this use was so great as to make untenable the notion of 
identity of authorship. 

It was also a part of that doctrine that Iliad xxiii and xxiv shared 
with the Odyssey in the free use of this hiatus, and thus these two 
books separated themselves from the other books of the Iliad. A 
glance at the examples given above shows that has eight examples, 
E has seven, B has six, A has five, while ^ has but four, and is thus 
in fifth place, while fl and P are tied for ninth place. One of the 
easiest suppositions of higher critics is that no one will defend cer- 
tain books of the Iliad, so that in discussing them facts are hardly 
regarded as necessary. 

Three books of the Iliad have no examples of this hiatus, 2 T X, 
and oddly enough three books of the Odyssey, f X \f/, show the same 
absence of hiatus at the bucolic dieresis. The trouble with all such 
chorizontic tests is that they fail their users just when they are 
needed most, for nothing could be more to their liking than that 
Iliad xxii should be free from this blemish, but so are the Catalogue 
of the Ships and each Nekyia in the Odyssey, and thus this hiatus 
would throw the parts these critics regard as the oldest and those 
they regard as the latest into exactly the same stratum. The 
simple application of this test kills it for all the purposes of higher 
criticism. 

If the Iliad and the Odyssey show essentially the same treatment 
in this regard, then how did the argument advanced by Jebb and 
Monro ever originate? The answer to this question is simple. 
Monro, H382, "Hiatus in the bucolic dieresis is commoner in the 
Odyssey than in the Iliad by the ratio of 2 : 1. It is worth notice that 
in this point Books xxiii and xxiv agree with the Odyssey, Knoss 
pp. 42-45." In the passage cited from Knoss that competent scholar 
gives a list of examples where a short vowel is not elided at the 
bucolic dieresis; this list has twenty-two examples for the Iliad 
and thirty-four for the Odyssey, omitting a total of five duplicates for 
both. The difference here is so small, but one example for each two 
books, or twelve in all, that it dwindles to little or nothing. He 
includes but one small part of the subject; that is, he does not discuss 
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hiatus in which long vowels or diphthongs are concerned, and he also 
has omitted such examples of the short vowel in hiatus as A 138, 
E 538, 105, K 93, P 518. No one of these passages is given a 
digamma in the edition of Bekker nor in the grammar by Monro. 

The figures by Knoss, admittedly incomplete, are changed so 
that they read two to one, the modifying clauses are dropped, and 
an overwhelming argument is advanced for diversity of authorship, 
an argument totally at variance with the facts in Homer, and all 
out of harmony with the work of Knoss, from whom these arguments 
are assumed to be drawn. Jebb made no reference to Knoss, but 
relied solely on Monro. Monro refers his arguments to Knoss, but 
must have quoted him at second hand, and thus was drawn into false 
inferences. Knoss, for example, quotes but two examples of hiatus 
from xxiv, so that there must be some intermediate link between 
this and the argument of Monro that xxiv shares with the Odyssey 
in the frequent use of hiatus at the bucolic diaeresis, since Knoss 
actually quotes more examples from xi than from xxiv. 

This argument, when traced to its source and to Homer, like all 
arguments, becomes a strong proof of the identity of treatment of 
language in both poems. 

IV. ABSTRACT NOUNS 

I have luckily been able recently to trace to its source another 
great error of disintegrating criticism, namely the error with regard 
to the use of abstracts, an error that I pointed out in the Classical 
Review for February, 1910, pages 8ff. This argument in its final 
form as presented by Cauer was most convincing. Cauer shows 
how the Homeric language had slowly progressed, and how marked 
the stages are in the Iliad and in the Odyssey, as shown by the increas- 
ing use of the abstract, in Grundfragen, page 393: "Maurice Croiset 
hat beobachtet, dass von Substantiven auf -irj, -abvt\, -rvs die Bias 39 
hat, die Odyssee 81." However, when we turn to Croiset we find 
that he gives the number for the Iliad as 58, and not the 39 of Cauer's, 
and thus immediately half of the force of the argument is gone. In 
the article quoted above I showed that even the 58 of Croiset must 
be raised to 79, and, as but 81 are assigned to the Odyssey, the other 
half of the argument also vanishes. 
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Croiset has never, so far as I know, questioned my figures, and 
as the exact passage for each of these abstracts in the Iliad was given 
they cannot be overthrown. Professor Boiling suggested to me in 
a conversation that there must be some excuse for Croiset in this 
matter other than carelessness in compilation or intentional decep- 
tion, and he thought that perhaps Croiset might have excluded 
certain books of the Iliad from his calculations, and hence the low 
figures. However, this view is not correct, as the passage in question 
has no limiting adjective connected with the word Iliad, and a foot- 
note, page 369, where the whole matter is reviewed, shows that he 
had the entire poem in mind, "II y done en somme 81 mots abstraits 
en it], avvt), tvs dans le lexique de 1' Odyssee pour 58 dans celui de 
1' Iliade." Croiset does not quote any authority for these figures, 
so that the assumption would be that he had made this investigation 
of the abstract for himself, but this is not the case, for I have found 
the source of his arguments and the identical figures in Geppert, 
Ueber den Ursprung der Homerischen Gesdnge, Leipzig, 1840. Gep- 
pert was a most radical critic and deleted from the Iliad several 
thousand verses, and then based his statistics on what he regarded 
as the original Iliad. He uses three terms for the Iliad — the Iliad, 
that is, his original poem, Accretions (Der Zuwachs), and Interpola- 
tions. His figures for abstracts are found on page 86 of the second 
part. Croiset limits the number of abstracts in -awtj in the Iliad to 
twelve, which is precisely the number in Geppert's first list of abstracts 
in his Iliad; Geppert adds the sentence, "Der Zuwachs dieser Worter 
erreicht in den spateren Gesangen fast die Anzahl derer, die sich 
tiberhaupt bei Homer finden." Geppert then gives a list of abstracts 
not included in the foregoing, "in dem Zuwachs," and then an 
additional list of those found in the "interpolated" portions. By 
adding together the abstracts found in these three strata of the Iliad 
we reach exactly the same number as that published in the article 
in the Classical Review. 

It is clear that Croiset obtained his figures, not from Geppert, 
but from some intermediate source in which the fact was overlooked 
that "Iliad" in Geppert did not mean the poem of that name but 
meant only portions selected according to the whims of a most 
diligent but misguided critic. 
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Had Croiset studied Geppert at first hand he would never have 
written those pages with regard to the abstract, and he deserves 
severe criticism for taking over what he assumed was the correct 
figures of another and publishing them as his own. 

Monro must have quoted Knoss through a secondary source, a 
reviewer, perhaps, intent on advancing a theory rather than repro- 
ducing the facts; hence Monro quotes Knoss in proof of theories 
entirely out of harmony with the facts there presented. 

Geppert and Knoss both studied Homer at first hand, while 
Croiset and Monro drew their statements from these sources at such 
a distance that they reproduce neither the facts as given by these 
men nor the facts as found in Homer. 

The farther higher criticism retires from Homer the more con- 
vincing it appears, and the argument with regard to the abstract 
which seems in Cauer an irresistible flood is only a rivulet in Croiset; 
but when followed to its source in Geppert and Homer it is found to 
be absolutely nothing. 
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